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ALBION STREET, ABERDEEN.—NEW YEAK's EVE after THE CHAPEL WAS ERECTED. 


F . nals, and soon after there appeared a brief account 

THE ABERDEEN RAGGED KIRK. | of the Aberdeen Ragged Kik; but beyond the fact 

“We hear a great deal in these days about Ragged | that the Queen has twice contributed liberally to 

schools ; when are we to hear something about ' its funds when residing at Balmoral, the public 

Ragged kirks?” Thns wrote “a clergyman of know little or nothing of the history of that valu- 

able institution, Our purpose, therefore, is to give 
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a full account of its rise and progress, and to in- 
quire how far its organization is applicable to other 
large towns. Our paper will fall into the hands of 
many who have been accustomed to look very dis- 
trustfully at operations of this character. We invite 
such, and more especially our intelligent working 
men, to consider the facts we shall adduce, and then 
calmly to answer the question—Is not Christianity 
a better mitigator of the social evils of life than all 
the “new moral worlds” which have emerged 
from the brains of socialist philosophers, like St. 
Simon and Robert Owen P 

The city of Aberdeen contains a population of 
70,000 inhabitants. It has two universities, fifty- 
three schools, and forty-one churches. There is 
accommodation in these churches for thirty thou- 
sand people, and, as appears from the recent census 
returns, four thousand children are being taught 
in the schools. Yet in this city, with all this spi- 
ritual and educational machinery, there were, in 
1847, above ten thousand adults who attended no 
place of worship, many of whom were sunk to the 
lowest point of social degradation. Industrial 
schools had done much to reclaim the outcast 
young, but very unsuccessful had been the efforts to 
reclaim the outcast old. 

In these circumstances it was thought that a 
new system of aggressive effort might be tried. 
The idea was this:—an organization of means 
which would blend the temporal with the spiri- 
tual, and do full justice to the law of self-improve- 
ment. The project was that of concentrated or 
localized effort, beginning, in the first instance, 
with the —_ preaching of the gospel to a few 

e 


ted in a small room in a 


destitute peop 
wretched house, in one of the most destitute and 
depraved localities in the city, and afterwards en- 
larging the operations, step by step, as the people 
themselves advanced in the progress of moral and 


social regeneration. The room in which the first 
meeting was held was one of very humble preten- 
sions. It measured 12 feet by 8, and the roof was 
only 5 feet 6 inches from the ground. It was 
seated with fir slabs, and lighted by a penny 
candle, which stood on the preacher’s table. Yet 
here about twenty of the most depraved and neg- 
lected men and women that the city contained 
listened with respectful attention to the gospel 
message, and some of them very soon gave evi- 
dence that it had produced a deep and lasting im- 
pression on their hearts. 

While this effort was in progress, typhus fever 
appeared among the families which occupied the 
other parts of the meeting-house. It was no 
longer safe to continue to meet there, and for a 
time the mission was suspended; but, to provide 
against any such contingency in future, it was re- 
solved to erect a mission chapel in the same lo- 
cality, which, on being completed, became known 
throughout the city as “‘ the Albion-street Ragged 
Kirk ’”’—a name then less felicitous than character- 
istic. The site of this wooden erection had long 
been occupied asa penny theatre. A police officer, 
who had ample opportunity of ascertaining the 
character of the theatre, thus describes it in the 
first year’s report of the mission :— Well do I re- 
collect the scenes of dissipation that I had to wit- 
ness, when visiting officially one of the low travelling 
caravans that was stationed in Albion-street. To 





this den of iniquity resorted a great number of the 
young and the profligate. For several years, this 
was the Bowl-road rendezvous. But, worse still, 
if worse could be, when this abomination gave way, 
it was succeeded by one of those degrading and 
vice-nursing resorts, called a cheap theatre, which 
surely was, in the extreme meaning of the word, a 
low one. It was known by the name of the Bowl- 
road Theatre, or the Penny Rattler, a penny 
being the charge for admission. About one hour 
was allowed for each performance, so as to ac- 
commodate some three or four companies during 
the evening; the performers and the audience 
generally being about a par in character. A more 
degraded locality was not in Aberdeen—no, not in 
Scotland.” 

Thirty persons attended the first evening this 
new place of worship was opened. They were 
literally of the poor, the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind. One lame man led in his blind sister; a 
cripple was able to walk into the chapel on his 
staves ; and a vagrant sailor, without legs, was car- 
ried to a seat from a low lodging-house near by, 
where his companions were eating, drinking, 
dancing, and fighting, while he attended with 
earnestness to the preaching of the truth. The 
meeting was addressed in faithful and affectionate 
terms ; the congregation listened with attention; 
and when told, at the close of the service, that the 
chapel was built expressly for such as attended no 
place of worship; that there would be a Sunday 
school for their children, and week-day meetings 
for temperance and other benevolent purposes, they 
were evidently filled with surprise. Next Sunday 
there were — ersons present, and soon after the 
chapel, which dd a hundred people, was crowded 
to excess. As the people improved, the chapel was 
improved. The deal seats were removed, and pews 
constructed ; the pulpit was plainly dressed; the 
interior of the building was tastefully painted, tho- 
roughly ventilated, and well lighted with gas. 

Thus instituted, the second step in the progress 
of the scheme was taken, namely, the formation 
of a self-supporting Tract and Bible Society. The 
Tract Society was formed on the principle of ac- 
cumulating a monthly fund by s iptions of a 
halfpenny a week from each member for tracts ; and 
a penny a week for Bibles, New Testaments, and 
psalm books. Each subscriber obtained a propor- 
tional share of tracts on the first Sunday of every 
month, and Bibles as the subscriptions amounted 
to the lowest cost price of whatever edition might 
be chosen, in value of from tenpence to a shilling. 
During the first year, the mem of this society 
subscribed 6 shillings in silver, 60 sixpences, 1920 
pennies, and 4568 halfpennies; total 19/7. 6s. 4d.: 
and with this money they had purchased for them, 
and distributed, 1000 anecdote tracts, 1200 penny 
magazines, 4000 tracts of from 4 to 12 pages, 30 

salm books, 45 New Testaments, and 160 Bibles. 

uring the second year the funds were equally 
prosperous, and since the commencement they 
have subscribed and purchased 18,000 tracts, 3500 
magazines, 50 psalm books, 60 New Testaments, 
and 360 Bibles; the total amount of money being 
above 607. 

A Sunday school was next formed, which soon 
became a prosperous branch of the mission; 4 
prayer meeting was opened on Monday evenmgs, 
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specially to solicit the Divine blessing on the 
labours of the Sunday ; and a visiting committee 
was appointed to minister to the wants of the sick, 
and invite the non-churchgoing population in the 
district to attend the meetings. On the Friday 
evening, a class for instruction in sacred music was 
formed, and with all the other departments of the 


|| institution was well attended, both by old and 
|| young; the young profiting by gaining a know- 
|| ledge of the science of music, and the old by hear- 
|| ing anecdotal illustrations of most of the tunes. A 
\| library was also opened, supplied by the Religious 


Tract Society of London, on payment of a contri- 
bution received from Sir Culling Eardley Eardley. 
Intemperance being the great cause of the moral 
| and social degradation which abounded in the 
locality, a Temperance Society was formed. The 
first rule was the bond of union, and simply pro- 
vided that the members would abstain from the use 
of all intoxicating drink, except for medicinal pur- 
poses and in religious ordinances; and the other 
rules referred to matters of detail for the effectual 
regulation of the society’s business. To support 
the temperance cause, it was provided that lectures 
on moral philosophy and physical science should be 
delivered by eminent men; and in the course of 


lecturers cheerfully gave their assistance in work- 
ing out this practical idea :—The Rev. Mr. Long- 
muir lectured on “geology illustrated; Sheriff 
Watson on “ domestic economy ;” Professor Martin, 
of Marischal College and University, on “ astro- 
nomy ;” Professor Brown on “the training of the 
faculties ;” Professor Blackie on “ physical cul- 


the solar microscope ;”’ Professor Smith on “ chlo- 
rine gas from common salt;’’ Rev. Mr. Ogilvie on 
“the composition of water ;” James Silk Bucking- 
ham, esq., on “his own life;” Professor Thomson, 
of King’s College, Old Aberdeen, on “ electro- 
magnetism ;” Rev. Alfred Edersheim on “ the 
religions of the continent :” besides practical reli- 
gious addresses from George Thompson, esq., 
m.P., London; Rev. David Wallace; Rev. Mr. 
Brown of Haddington; Rev. Dr. Begg, Edin- 
burgh, etc., ete. 

The next step in working out this organization 
was the establishment of a ‘‘ Penny Bank.” The 
object of this bank is stated to be “to afford an 
opportunity of treasuring up small savings, so as 
to promote such habits of prudence, economy, and 
forethought as may lay the foundation of comfort 


'| and respectability in after life.” The business is 


d by a treasurer and committee, and the 


manage 

funds are lodged in the National Savings Bank, in 
the names of two highly respectable trustees. Twice 
a pew the deposits are returned to the depositors, 
who get their pass books checked by one officer, 
and their deposits paid according to the ledger by 
— The progress of this bank has been as 
ollows :—= 


First half-year - 153 depositors 
Second ,, - 240 

Third ,, 
Fourth _,, 


” 
- 320 ” 
ae 


Total - - 





= 


the first two seasons, the following among other | 


ture ;” Professor Gray on “the steam engine and | 


It will readily be believed that these extended 
operations could not well be carried on in the first 
chapel, nor were they ; for it soon became too strait 
for the ordinary services of the Sunday; but Mr. 
Wilson, with whom the mission originated, sue- 
ceeded in getting a most commodious new chapel 
erected where the old one stood, and fitted up in a 
very chaste and comfortable style. It holds nearly 
300 people, and all the sittings are free. The 
Queen gave a donation of 20/. towards the build- 
ing fund, the Earl of Aberdeen gave 10/., and se- 
veral other members of the aristocracy subscribed 
handsomely ; so that the chapel is now but lightly 
burdened with debt. 

The last and not the least important step in the 
organization of this mission was the erection of a 
school for the children of the reclaimed. Near to 
the chapel, an old building, long occupied by the 
vicious and the profane, was leased. It was pulled 
down, and rebuilt after the most approved model of 
' our modern schools. Here there are now 130 poor 
children daily taught the elements of a common 
education at a fee of a penny a week; and at 
| night, 50 girls, who are employed at factory work 
| during the day, are taught to read and write, to 
knit and sew—the fee being also a penny a week. 
Towards the support of this school the Queen gave 
a donation of 252, In this school the business of 
the bank is conducted every Thursday evening, and 
the Sunday school is also taught in it. 

Such is a brief, but authentic, account. of the rise 
and progress of the “ Aberdeen Ragged Kirk.” 
And truly gratifying have been the results. Ina 
spiritual sense, it has been a recruiting station for 
the service of God. Some of the reclaimed have 
died, witnessing a good confession; some are mem- 
bers of Frederick-street congregational church ; 
some have been restored to other churches from 
which they had fallen: while not a few cling to the 
stated services of the chapel as the home of their 
first affections. 

In a social point of view the fruits have been no 
less cheering. The local authorities have certified 
that the moral condition of the locality is altogether 
changed. Sheriff Watson, at a meeting of the 
Aberdeen Prisons’ Board, held lately, said :—“ It 
was an interesting fact that, in Albion-street, 
where there had been a theatre of the lowest .de- 
scription, and which did great evil, a neat chapel 
had been built on the very site where the theatre 
once stood. Sabbath-day services and week-day 
meetings were conducted in the chapel, and great 
good had been done.” But, more particularly, 
in the “ London Quarterly Record,” the Sheriff 
writes :—“‘ One most gratifying result has followed 
this missionary enterprise—many of the children 
attending the industrial schools came from the 
district where it is situated ; and, as it was former] 
deemed unsafe for them to hold intercourse wit 
the inhabitants, there is now no feeling of danger 
from the fellowship, as the aged, to al! appearance, 
have been morally changed, and receive gladly the 
pure milk of the word of God.” 

Mr. Barclay, superintendent of police, says :— 
“*T am happy in being able to state, that, since the 
chapel was erected in that most depraved and desti- 
tute locality, the moral character of the district has 
been very much improved. Numerous instances 
are known at this office, in which $a who 
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were habitually given to intemperance, debauchery, | elevating the condition of our working classes, over | 


and crime, have been reclaimed. 


cases.] Taking the whole matter into considera- 
tion, and especially the fearful scenes that occurred 
in the low theatre that occupied the site where the 
chapel now stands, I cannot but conclude that the 
institution has been of the greatest public benefit, 
and reflects the highest honour on its promoters ; 
and well would it be for the community, if twenty 
such chapels were established in Aberdeen. To 
the originators of this unpretending, but most 
important, scheme of moral and religiovs im- 
provement, the poor people in this district ex- 
press themselves as being under the most lasting 
obligations ; and I have only to add my own high 
sense of the value of such a cause, the benefits of 
which we have so signally felt, and to express my 
hope that it may long be blessed to do yet greater 
things for the vicious and destitute of this city.” 
The police officer, formerly referred to, observes :— 
* After taking a view of the past, and looking to 
the present state of things in Albion-street, how 
cheering is the contrast! On that very spot [re- 
ferring to the theatre] now stands a neat little 
chapel, where God is worshipped, where prayer is 
offered, and praise sung by the lips of one of the 
most orderly, quiet, and attentive set of people that 
ever assembled within the walls of any church; 
aye, in not a few instances, by lips, too, that had 
formerly, on the same ground, blasphemed the 
name of God. How gratifying is this to the 
mind of every Christian and lover of humanity !” 
Professor Martin, of Marischal College and Uni- 
versity, at a public breakfast of the Evangelical 
Alliance, held on the 19th May, 1850, said :— 


“The first and best remedy for infidelity is the | 


simple inculcation of positive Christian truth. Let 
Christian churches and Christian laymen fix them- 
selves down in the most destitute parts of our large 
towns, as we have seen done in Albion-street, and the 
most wonderful results will follow.” The Rev. Dr. 
Begg of Edinburgh, after visiting the spot, said:— 
“ T had heard of this movement, and I rejoiced in 
it; but now that I have seen it, I must say that 
the half had not been told me.” Mr. Buckingham, 
in a letter to Sheriff Watson, published in the 
Aberdeen newspapers, writes, December 4, 1849 :— 
“ Having given one of my spare evenings to visit 
this interesting congregation, and deliver to them 
a congratulatory and admonitory discourse, I can 
truly say, that, during the two hours in which I 
was so occupied, their upturned faces and glisten- 
ing eyes made my heart swell with greater pleasure 
than I ever felt in addressing the most aristocratic 
assembly in London, or the largest and most 
elegant audience in Scotland.” 

These facts are cheering. They demonstrate the 
practicability of reclaiming the outcast ; for what 
has been done in the city of Aberdeen may be 
done in every city and town in the kingdom. All 
may engage in this great work. City Missions may 
pursue their labours, and Ragged Kirks may be 
multiplied in connexion with every denomination 
of Christians inthe land. There is room for all, 
and need of all; and all must work, and continue to 
work, if we would have the outcast reclaimed. 

A great lesson is supplied also by these facts, as 
to the superiority of Christianity, as a means of 


[Here Mr. | 
Barclay gives the particulars of several remarkable | 





any modern systems which pretend to be its sub- || 
stitutes. In walking once through a village of 

wretched huts, more like the wigwams of an Indian 
village than the erections of the nineteenth century, 
constructed by a socialist speculator, we were 
struck with the squalid misery of the spot, and the | 
proof which this gave of the powerlessness of | 
Owenism, when reduced to action, to confer any | 
solid benefit on the community. The principles 
which have been in operation on the spot men- 
tioned in this article have been tested in every 
quarter of the globe, and found powerful to alle- 
viate human woe in its most complex forms ; and 
the reason is obvious. Man thinks the gospel his 
enemy ; but it is his best friend. It is a storehouse 
of happiness—a remedy for all his wants. It finds 
him with a conscience burdened with guilt; but, 
by faith in the atonement of One who loved him 
unto death, it points out to him how he may 
obtain solid peace, comfort, and joy. It finds him 
with his passions, affections, and internal feel- 
ings deranged and out of harmony. It tells him 
of the influences of the gracious Spirit, as being 
able to bring order out of this moral chaos. It 
finds him selfish and unhappy; but, by revealing to 
him the love of a divine Benefactor, it introduces to 
his heart a new principle of affection as a motive 
of action. This sweetens every duty, andtransforms | 
the soul, when under its full operation, into the | 
likeness of Him who is love itselfi—perfect and | 
infinite. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


Happity the days of national lotteries are, in this 
country, gone by, never more, we trust, to return. 
Government no longer seeks to raise a revenue by i 
fostering a spirit of gambling and speculation in | 
the breasts of its subjects. Most prejudicial to | 
habits of application and industry were these lot- | 
teries. Multitudes who embarked in them had | 
for months their hopes feverishly excited, only to | 
be finally disappointed ; while, in the case of the | 
successful, the money gained realized the truth of | 
an old proverb, “ Lightly come, lightly go.” Miss 
Mitford’s father, she informs us in her “ Notes of 
a Literary Life,” actually won the 20,0007. prize. 
This was a marvellously rare occurrence; but the 
result showed that it did the winner no good. He 
speedily lost it all again. Persons who once gratify 
a speculative passion, raise up within themselves a 
spirit which they cannot easily lay again, and 
which, in nine cases out of ten, involves them in 
greater difficulties than those from which it pro- 
mised to extricate them. 

In the intervals of my father’s professional pur- 
suits, (says Miss M.,) he walked about London with 
me in his hand ; and one day, towards the end of the 
last century (it was my birthday, and I was ten years 
old), he took me into a not very tempting-looking 
place, which was, as I speedily found, a lottery- 
office. An Irish lottery was upon the point of being 
drawn, and he desired me to choose one out ‘of 
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several bits of printed paper (I did not then know ' But as soon as the primrose, the daisy, the violet, 


their significance) that lay upon the counter. 

“ Choose which number you like best,” said the 
dear papa, “and that shall be your birthday present.” 

I immediately selected one, and put it into his 
hand; No. 2224, 

“Ah!” said my father, examining it, “you 
| must choose again. I want to buy a whole ticket ; 
and this is only a quarter. Choose again, my pet.” 

“No, dear papa; I like this one best.” 
| “Here is the next number,” interposed the lot- 

tery-office keeper ; “ No. 2223.” 

“ Ay,” said my father, “that will do just as 
_ well. Will it not, Mary? We'll take that.” 

“No!” returned I, obstinately; “that won’t 
do. This is my birthday you know, papa, and I 
| am ten years old. Cast up my number, and you'll 
find that makes ten. The other is only nine.” 

My father, superstitious, like all speculators, 
struck with my pertinacity, and with the reason I 
| gave, which he liked none the less because the 
ground of preference was tolerably unreasonable, 
resisted the attempt of the office-keeper to tempt 
me by different tickets, and we had nearly left the 
shop without a purchase, when the clerk, who had 
| been examining difierent desks and drawers, said 
| to his principal :— 

, “TJ think, sir, the matter might be managed if 
| the gentleman does not mind paying a few shil- 
| lings more. That ticket, 2224, only came yes- 
terday, and we have still all the shares ; one-half, 
one-quarter, one-eighth, and two-sixteenths. It will 
be just the same if the young lady is set upon it.” 

The young lady was set upon it, and the shares 
were purchased. 

The whole affair was a secret between us, and 
my father, whenever he got me by himself, talked 
|| over our future twenty thousand pounds—just like 
, Aluaschar over his basket of eggs. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, and one Sunday 
|, morning we were all preparing to go to church, 
| when a face that I had forgotten, bat my father 
had not, made its appearance. It was the clerk 
of the lottery-office. An express had just arrived 
| from Dublin, announcing that No. 2224 had been 
| drawn a prize of twenty thousand pounds, and he 
had hastened to communicate the good news. 

Ah, me! In less than twenty years, what was 


' and other early flowers, begin to appear in all their 
| simple beauty, we become the subjects of very dif- 
| ferent emotions ; our thoughts carry us in search of 
, the spring and summer visitants who have found a 
| genial and cheerful home in southern climes, and, 
in anticipation of their speedy return, we say one 
to another, “ the birds are coming !” 

At different times, even in the month of Feb- 
ruary, some of the feathered tribes give signs of 
the approach of others. Often does the woodlark, 
one of our earliest and sweetest songsters, begin 
his note at the first opening of the month. The 
thrush, so generally admired for its melody, now 
commences his song’, which, in plaintiveness, com- 
pass, and execution, is much superior to that of 
the blackbird. A favourite, indeed, is that “ herald 
of the spring,” often calling forth the wish :— 

* Still may thy nest, with lichen lin’d, 
Be hidden from th’ invading jay ; 
Nor truant boy its covert find, 
To bear thy callow young away. 
So thou, precursor still of good, 
Oh, herald of approaching Spring! 
Shalt to the pensive wanderer sing 
Thy song of Hope and Fortitude!” 


Nor are other intimations wanting of the coming 
season. 'Tomtits suspend themselves on the eaves 
of barns and thatched houses, especially if the 
weather be snowy and severe. Rooks revisit their 
breeding-trees, and arrange the stations of their 
| future nests. Towards the end of the month, the 

harsh, loud voice of the missel thrush is heard; 
'and, if the weather be mild, the hedge-sparrow 
renews its chirping note. In the field, partridges 
| begin to pair ; in the farm-yard, turkey-cocks strut 
| forth in all their pride ; and in the dove-cote, the 
| pigeons are tenderly brooding over their young. 
| In due time March arrives, bringing with him, 
| perhaps, a dry, chill air, with breaks of sunshine 
| stealing here and there over the verdant landscape, 
| while the clouds above fly about more briskly, and 
the wet and miry path of the day preceding be- 
' comes so dry and solid, that the foot leaves on it 
no impress. And now, as if to announce the im- 
mediate coming of our visitants, tufts of snow- 
| drops and rows of bright yellow crocuses every- 
where abound; the blackbird and thrush shout 





left of the produce of the ticket so strangely | and reply to each other from the tops of the 
_ chosen? What? except a Wedgwood dinner-ser- highest trees, and the lark is gaily carolling in 
_ vice th: my father had had made to commemorate | the blue fields of air. The first of the delightful 
| the event, with the Irish harp within the border ‘tribe is the bunting, winging onwards its wa: 
on one side, and his family crest on the other! | to find a domicile in the grassy fields; then fol- 





That fragile and perishable ware long outlasted | 


the more perishable money. 





THE BIRDS ARE COMING! 
WHEN we saw the birds gathering for their au- 
tumnal flight, a feeling arose in the bosom which 
has been beautifwlly and touchingly expressed by 


lows to the reedy streams, the reed-sparrow; the 
red-legged seamew to the ocean-beach ; the stone 
curlew to the sheep-walks of the upland fields; 
while the least, the willow-wren and the chiff-chaff, 
proceed to the woods. And now we may look for 
the wheat-ear on the wall-tops and sandy downs, 
the whin-chat among the thickets of furze, and 
_ the ring-ouzel in the hilly districts. 

But March has sped its course, and the indica- 





the Scottish bard :— tions of spring are increasingly numerous. Vege- 
tation, proceeding at a rapid pace, starts suddenly 
into more freshness, verdure, and beauty. Flower 
after flower springs forth to invite us onwards in 
our path. Before, we might have noticed little 
delicate groups of violets, but now they spread 
in reyriads along the hedge-rows, breathing forth 


“ Tlk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
Which, in the merry months of spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee? 
Where wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
And close thy e’e?” 
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fragrance. The lesser celandine is truly beautiful, 


| lesser tern, the Sandwich tern, the roseate tern, 


scattering along the banks, and at the feet -of | and the puffin, to the various ocean-shores of the 


sheltered thickets, its splendidly gilt and starry 
flowers. Others too, of a different kind, gladden 
the sight; for while the black-thorn and wild 
plum wreathe their sprays with pure, clustering, 
and, amidst the sunshine, radiant flowers, the gar- 
dens and orchards display a snowy profusion of 
plum-bloom ; and, towards the close of the month, 
there are,.as an additional ornament, the sweet 
and blushing blossoms of the apple-tree. 

What an influx is there now of feathered visit- 
ants! The different species of swallows enliven 
the air, seen at first one by one, or a few together 
in sheltered places, but soon swarming over the 
meadows and the groves. The swift, as it wheels its 
rapid flight over the eaves and towers, sends forth 
a shrill scream. Then, as we approach the wood 
or the hill-side, there is a voice which says :—= 
“ Hark! the cuckoo’s sprightly note 

That tells the coming of the vernal prime, 

And cheers the heart of youth and aged man. 

Say, sweet stranger, whence hast thou ta’en thy flight, 

From Asia’s spicy groves or Afric’s clime ; 

And who directs thy wandering journey far?” 

“The note of the cuckoo,” says Bishop Horne, 
“though uniform, always gives pleasure, because 
it reminds us that summer is coming; but this 
pleasure is mixed with melancholy, because we 
reflect that it will soon be going again.” 

In the quiet evening the singular crake of the 
land-rail issues from among the long grass of the 
dank meadows. Far different sounds, too, may be 
heard, reminding us of the words of Hurdis :—~ 

* And now I steal along a woody lane, 

To hear thy song so various, gentle bird, 

Sweet queen of night, transporting Philomel, 

I name thee not to give my feeble line 

A grace else wanted, for I love thy song, 

And often have I stood to hear it sung 

When the clear moon, with Cytherean smile, 
Emerging from an eastern cloud, has shot 

A look of pure benevolence and joy 

Into the heart of night. Yes, I have stood 
And marked thy varied note, and frequent pause, 
Thy brisk and melancholy mood, with soul 
Sincerely pleased. And oh, methought, no note 
Can equal thine, sweet bird, of all that sing, 
How easily the chief!” 

Isaac Walton listened to the nightingale at a 
later hour, and thus expressed the feelings that 
were excited :—“ He that at midnight, when the 
very labourers sleep securely, should hear, as I 
have heard, the clear air, the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice, might well be lifted above 
the earth, and say, Lord! what music hast thou 
provided for thy people in heaven, when thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth.” 

With the nightingale arrive numerous warblers, 
as the red-start, the black-cap, the willow-wren, 
the white-throat, the babillard, the whin-chat, and 
the pettichaps. And then, the quail repairs to the 
grassy fields, the grasshopper-lark to the brakes 
and bushes, the sand-martin to its favourite cliffs 
near the water, the yellow wagtail to the green 
corn, the pied fly-catcher to the woods, the water- 
rail to the sedgy streams, the lapwing to the bar- 
ren heaths and fields, the wry-neck to the orchards 
and hollow trees, the black tern to the fens, lakes, 
and rivers; and a host, as the common tern, the 


[— 


| three kingdoms. 

| Nor is the aviary of our island yet complete ; 
; but as May comes, and its days pass over us, it 
| becomes so. Now the grassy fields receive the 
| field tit-lark, the heaths and mountains the dottrel, 
| the low-placed hedges the sedge-warbler, the mea- 
| dows the land-rail, the wall-trees about houses the 
_— fly-catcher, the oak-woods the fern-ow], 
the water-sides the reed-warbler, the fields in 
southern counties the red-backed shrike, and the 
rocky isles the razor-bill. Every species arrives 
with surprising punctuality, proceeds directly to 
its proper locality, and remains during its pre- 
cisely appointed time. 

Meanwhile the wondrous process of nest-build- 
ing has been going on during successive months, 
Of all who ever described those little dwellings, 
no one ever equalled John Clare, the Northampton- 
shire peasant-poet. What a picture, for example, 
is the following :— 


Just by the wooden bridge a bird flew up, 
Seen by the cow-boy as he scrambled down 
To reach the misty dewberry. Let us stoop 
And seek its nest. ‘The brook we need not dread ; 
*Tis scarcely deep enough a bee to drown, 
As it sings harmless o’er its pebbly bed. 
—Ay, here it is! Stuck close beside the bank, 
Beneath the bunch of grass that spindles rank 
Its husk-seeds tall and high: ’tis rudely planned 
Of bleached stubbles and the withered fare 
That last year’s harvest left upon the land, 
Lined thinly with the horse’s sable hair. 
Five eggs, pen-scribbled o’er with ink their shells, 
Resembling writing scrawls, which Fancy reads 
As Nature’s poesy and pastoral spells: 
They are the yellow-hammer’s; and she dwells, 
Most poet-like, ’mid brooks and flowery weeds.” 


What reader will not ask for another? Here it 
is—the nest of the pettichaps :— 


Well! in my many walks I’ve rarely found 
A place less likely for a bird to form 
Its nest: close by the rut-gulled wagon-road, 
And on the almost bare, foot-trodden ground, 
With scarce a clump of grass to keep it warm, 
Where not a thistle spreads its spears abroad, 
Or prickly bush to shield it from harm’s way ; 
And yet so snugly made, that none may spy 
It out, save peradventure. You and I 
Had surely passed it in our walk to-day, 
Had chance not led us by it! Nay, e’en now, 
Had not the old bird heard us trampling by, 
And fluttered out, we had not seen it lie 
Brown as the road-way side. Small bits of hay 
Pluckt from the old propt haystack’s pleachy brow, 
And withered leaves, make up its outward wall, 
Which from the gnarled oak-dotterel yearly fall, 
And in the old hedge-bottom rot away. 
Built like an oven, through a little hole, 
Scarcely admitting e’en two fingers in, 
Hard to discern, the birds snug entrance win. 
Tis lined with feathers, warm as silken stole, 
Softer than seats of down for painless ease, 
And full of eggs scarce bigger e’en than peas. 
Here’s one most delicate, with spots as small 
As dust, and of a faint and pinky red.” 


Other pictures might be added equally exqui- 
site; but we pause, recollecting our limited space. 
Poor Clare! He has been for years in a state of 
insanity; perfectly gentle and harmless, however, 
and allowed to write whatever he pleases. That 
he retains his minutely and charmingly descriptive 





power, with all his poetic feelings, the following 
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product of recent times will afford sufficient evi- 
dence :— : 


“T’ve often tried, when tending sheep or cow, 
With bits of grass and peels of oaten straw, 
To whistle like the birds. The thrush would start 
To hear her song of praise, and fly away; 
The blackbird never cared, but sang again ; 
The nightingale’s pure song I could not try, 
And when the thrush would mock her song, she paused, 
And sang another song no bird could do. 
She sang when all were done, and beat them all.” 


Reluctant are we to leave our theme. Another 
and another distant goal has opened before us as 
we have advanced. Much we intended to say on 
migration itself; but it must be deferred: it shall 
remain, therefore, in case we live to write, “ The 
birds are going !” 





NIEBUHR AND HIS ‘“‘ MILLY.” 


Tar memoirs of Niebuhr, the German historian, 
have recently been published by the Chevalier 
Bunsen. It is the life of an amiable man of letters, 
passing through the world without any events of a 
very stirring character agitating his career. We 
have been much struck, however, by the evidence 
which the volumes in question give us of Niebuhr’s 
warm attachment to his first wife, Amelia, or 
“ Milly ’—the term into which he used fondly to 
contract her name. Literary men have sometimes, 
and not altogether unjustly, been accused of 
making bad husbands, from being too much 
absorbed in their interesting pursuits; but Nie- 
buhr is an exception to this rule, and the fondness 
with which he mourned over the loss of his Amelia 
reminds us of the affection with which Johnson 
grieved over his “ Tetty,” and Scott over his 
* Charlotte.” 

The opening volume of Niebuhr’s memoirs con- 
tains some of his letters to Amelia before their 
union. In one of these, dated in 1800, he thus 
paints the blissful prospect which, when married, 
would lie before them. ‘ We both,” says he, 
“like a simple way of life, and do not seek or re- 
quire amusements. Shelter, food, fire, clothing, 
and joyful love, will make our all. We shall enjoy 
a fine day in the fields as much as in a country 
house ; Sophocles and Homer will be our substitute 
for the theatre ; and the absence of visitors will not 
bring, but prevent, weariness and ennui.” 

These blissful prospects were to a considerable 
extent realized. Niebuhr rose to literary emi- 
nence, and to a lucrative diplomatic appointment. 
He was tutor, also, to the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Milly was the faithful partner of his joys for fifteen 
years ; but, alas, these joys were transitory. Nie- 
buhr, with all his amiable qualities, was a sceptic. 
Often and often, in his biography, does he lament 
the fact, and wish that he could emerge from 
the chaos of doubt in which he was sunk. We 
mention the fact merely because it strikingly illus- 
trates the causes of the utter desolation that be- 
fell him when death invaded his quiet circle, and 
carried off her who was to him dear as life. In 
the spring of 1815, says the Chevalier Bunsen, 
|| Madame Niebuhr’s health altered for the worse. 
| On the 21st of June of that year she died in the 





arms of her husband. He had never spoken to 








her of her approaching death, much as he longed 
to receive her parting wishes, because the physician 
forbade all excitement. Once only, a few days 
before her death, as he was holding her in his 
arms, he asked her if there was no pleasure that he 
could give her—nothing that he could do for her 
sake; she replied, with a look of unutterable love, 
hay shall finish your history, whether I live or 

— 

The death of Milly fell with crushing force on 
poor Niebuhr. Their early marriage, their per- 
fect harmony of sentiment and taste, even their 
childlessness, had bound them so closely together, 
that they had scarcely a wish or a thought apart 
from each other. A few weeks after the event, we 
find him thus writing :—‘“ Shall I ever cease to feel 
the void, the desolation in my home, which now 
crushes and deadens my heart ? However, I must 
do as well as I can. On the journey, my eyes often 
filled with tears. It is needless to paint to you the 
feelings of loneliness with which I sit within these 
dreary walls. My inward consciousness refuses to 
believe that Iam alone. When I wake from sleep 
I cannot believe in my solitude. I feel as if Milly 
must be near.” 

Poor Niebuhr, amiable as he was, widely too 
as he was removed from the ordinary run of scep- 
tics, still, as we have mentioned, he was a sceptic. 
All that his creed could do for him was summed up 
in the words of the poet :— 

To hear he has departed, 

To know that he has gone, 

To be impatient-hearted, 

Yet feel we must bear on.” 
He seems to have felt the dreariness of this void. 
He falsely looked upon his trials as an atonement 
for the errors of his life. Yet he felt it an unsatis- 
factory one. “If there be another and a real 
atonement,” he exclaims— for what destroys the 
energies and makes life useless cannot be the right 
one—oh, how thankful I should be to any one who 
would announce it to me.” 

Although Amelia had died in the previous June, 
yet, we presume, either from some local custom or 
from the vault not being prepared, she was not 
finally interred until the October following. On 
the 9th of that month he thus writes :—* At last I 
have reached the goal, and laid the corpse of our 
beloved one in its resting-place. It was yesterday 
afternoon, at five o'clock; the very hour at which 
we entered Berlin nine years ago; it was growing 
dark then as we entered into our lodging, as it is 
now when I returned alone to my desolate room. 
In the morning I attended service in St. Mary’s 
church, where a very good man preached, and pre- 
pared myself with a still heart for the bitter way. 
Nicolovius and Géschen, who knew of it, came in 
the afternoon to accompany me. May God reward 
them for ‘it, as well as for all the love and sympa- 
thy they show me. We found everything ready, 
and the coffin was lowered. When it had been let 
down I sat on the planks, and was able to weep bit- 
terly from the bottom of my heart. God knows 
that I would gladly have rested in the grave, and 
that I looked with sorrowful longing on the empty 
space—which, I feel assured, will never receive my 
own corpse.” 

Niebuhr pursued his studies. In January, he 
copied out for a frend some verses translated from 
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the modern Greek. As he did so, it was evident he | 


thought of his Milly. ‘“ Perhaps,” he wrote to his 
correspondent, “they will draw tears from you as 
they did from me.” A child is supposed to speak 
thus from its grave, to its mother who is lamenting 
her loss :— 


“ Beyond the rocky mountain peak that rises high and 
frowning, 
Its summit wrapped in floating clouds, its steep glens 
dim and misty, 
There grows the herb forgetfulness beside the still cold 
fountain ; 
The mother ewe eats of the herb, and then forgets her 


yearling ; 

My mother, pluck that soothing herb and then forget 
thy darling.” 

The Mother.—* A thousand times I'll pluck the herb; 
but Pll forget thee never.” 


So ends the brief episode of Niebuhr and his 
“Milly ”—a touching instance of conjugal affec- 
tion; but a melancholy proof, also, of the inability 
of genius and literature to supply a balm for a 
bleeding heart. 





BERTHA’S LEGACY. 


PART II. 


Sumer, with its warm breath ; and the country, | 


with its quiet repose! Bertha had “ gone down” 
to the country. It was the last hope—her last 
hope, we had nearly written ; but that would have 
been very wrong, for she had a hope over which 
death had no power; and other hope or wish for 
herself she had none: she knew, she said, she had 
gone there to die; and she had no wish that it 
should be otherwise. ‘Think, dear mother, dear 
father,” she said; “to be in heaven—only think— 
how much better !”’ 

Mr. Constantine hadbut little thought for busi- 
ness then. There, in the sheltered retreat he had 
sought out for his darling Bertha, and surrounded 
by the comforts, alleviations, and luxuries of wealth, 
no one would have set him down as the busy, cal- 
culating London tradesman. Day after day, when 
the post brought in his letters, he hastily and 
carelessly glanced over their contents, answered 
them hurriedly, if he answered them at all, and 
turned again to the couch of his Bertha. His 
younger children were there ; but they were vigor- 
ous and healthy. He did not neglect them; but 
on Bertha were concentrated his parental agonies. 

He feared that she was dying; but he would 
not believe it. Hour after hour he watched, and 
his heart throbbed with hope—hoping against 
hope—if the slightest gleam of any symptom of 
amendment momentarily appeared. The first ques- 
tion at morning, and the last at night, to the 
partner of his sorrow, and the tone in which it 
was conveyed, “ How is sHE now?” would have 
touched the heart of Mr. Constantine’s direst foe. 
For Mr. Constantine had foes, political and com- 
mercial. He was one of those “ righteous” men, 
for whom a man would scarcely die, rather than 
one of the “ good” men for whom, “ peradventure, 
one would even dare to die.” 

His hope was now dwindled away to the cobweb 
filament again; but it did not quite give way. 
And the progress of Bertha’s disease was, from 
day to day, hardly perceptible: he could not see 





to-day that she was worse than yesterday, or this 
week than last: he dared not go farther back than 
that however. At length came another discon- 
raging symptom, and a consultation of physicians, 
ending in the recommendation of a warmer climate 
—‘‘the south of France, say.” 

With every rapidity and appliance that money 
could command, the Channel was crossed, and the 
youthful invalid—passively resigned, but holding 
fast to one hope only—was inhaling, with labour- 
ing breath, the air of Montpellier. 

In vain. The parents at length bowed to the 
stroke, and tried to sob, “Father, not our will, 
but thine be done.” The stroke! Yes, it was 
descending. 

“Father! mother, dear mother! 
am dying, don’t you?” 

It was evening: the sun had set, and the 
twilight was gathering round the couch of the 
gentle girl. For several days she had not left her 
chamber. “ You think I am dying, father, mother 
dear ?” Bertha repeated softly. 

Heavy sobs were the only reply. 

“T know I am,” said Bertha, after a short in- 
terval; “and it does not alarm or distress me. 
Oh no, no.” Her thin, nerveless hand lay power- 
less on the coverlet. Mr. Constantine took it in 
his, and pressed it to his lips. ‘Thanks be to 
God,” Bertha murmured, “who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“Yes, thanks, thanks,’ she repeated slowly, 
whisperingly —“ thanks—through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Father, dear father ; may I speak to you 
one little while to-night? I may not be able to- 
morrow; and I have wished so long to do so. Do 
not leave me, dear mother.” 

The father once more kissed the hand of his 
dying child. He could not speak. The mother 
wiped the gathering damp from Bertha’s brow— 
silently. 

“And you will not be angry with me, dear 
father P”’ 

Angry! angry with her! Ah no. 

e od will you do what I wish ?” Bertha whis- 
pered, imploringly. 

Anything—anything. Who, at such a time, 
could utter a denial or a doubt. 

“That wet, wet evening last winter, father ; do 
you remember it P” 

Mr. Constantine pondered a moment, and shook 
his head; so much had happened since then, its 
memory was obliterated. There had been many 
wet evenings in the last winter. 

“T have not forgotten it, dear father; I have 
thought of it so many, many times since. I have 
wanted to speak to you about it, but was afraid. 
That poor woman, father dear—do you not recol- 
lect? Her name was Carr.” 

The father’s face suddenly flushed. Speak on, 
speak on, speak boldly, dear Bertha. He promises, 
he promises. 

“Dear father, I did not see the woman, you 
know, nor hear her speak; it was only what you 
said afterwards ; and I have thought ia 

Bertha hesitated. “ Yes, dearest, what have you 
thought ?” Mr. Constantine asked, in a tone low 
and faint as hers. 

“T have thought, dear father, of what the Sa- 
viour says: ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they 


You think I 
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shall obtain mercy.’ Dear father, these are solemn 
words—are they not P” 

Mr. Constantine sighed; he did not speak. Had 
he been reminded of these words at another time, 
and under other circumstances, he might have 
| combated the idea of their being applicable to 
| him, at least in connexion with the woman Carr 
and her husband ; but he could not argue with his 
dying child. Indeed, the words, from her lips, 

seemed to be fraught with weighty import. 
| And, father,” continued Bertha, gathering 
| courage as she went on, “ you know where it is 
| said, ‘Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth 
; his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
| of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 

in him P’ 

“ Dear father,’ she added, “I am sure you did 
| what you thought right; and I dare say you had 
| good reason for—for—you know what I mean, 
father ; but perhaps if you had thought more 
_ about it——- Perhaps, after all,” said Bertha, 
| breaking off her former sentence—“ perhaps it 
| has been very weak and silly in me to be so trou- 
| bled about it as I have been; but my illness, dear 
| father, has made me weak, you know; and little 
| things have sometimes seemed large ones; but it 
| will soon be over, wont it P” 

“ Ah, Bertha, dearest Bertha,” said the weeping 
mother, “it is at such times as these that we see 
| the things of the world as they ought to be seen; 
| and if your father was hasty and unkind ——” 
| Dear Bertha,” said the father, with a more 
' composed voice, “it shall be done. I was harsh 
| and unfeeling: I did wrong. God forgive me, if 
_ I have let prosperity harden my heart. It is 
smitten enough now,’ he added. 

“ Father dear, God can wound, and he can heal. 
| When I am gone, he will comfort you all. But 
_ that was not it,” Bertha added, as though she had 
_ detected herself in wandering from the subject 
uppermost in her mind—“ that was not it. Mo- 
| ther, when I am gone, in my desk you will find 
| my purse. There is money in it. You know, you 
| would make me have it, and my uncle on my 
| birthday sent me that bank note. I have not 
| used it, I had no need, and it is all together. Dear 
| father, I would like you, when you get back to 
London, and when you have time, to inquire about 
the Carrs: you remember the woman told you her 
husband was—like me, father—consumptive. Per- 
haps he is dying now, as I am. And the poor 
woman and her children may be in want. So, if 
you should find that the woman spoke the truth in 
all this, and that she is in sorrow and trouble, 
will you let her have the money? You do not 
want it yourself, do you, father? And you need 
not tell her, you know, that it is my legacy—your 
own Bertha’s legacy.” 


One morning in early autumn, a gentleman, 
dressed in deep mourning, took his way from the 
city, and did not slacken his pace till he reached 
Whitechapel-road. Grief was strongly marked on 
his countenance, the stronger perhaps that be- 
tween natural sorrow and Christian fortitude, an 
unceasing struggle was maintained within. The 
fortitude was hidden and secret; the grief was 
outward and visible. 

At length the pedestrian halted, looked in- 








quiringly around him, consulted a memorandum 
book which he took from his pocket, and, after 
some hesitation, entered a small mean shop a few 
steps further on. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked of a woman whom 
he found within, “where I can find a bookseller 
named Carr? I fancied this was the house, but I 
must be mistaken,” he added, looking round; and 
it certainly was not a bookseller’s shop. 

*T don’t know, sir, I am sure,” replied the 
woman. “ We have not lived here a great while. 
Carr!” she repeated—‘ that is the name of the 
person who lived here before us, I think; and he 
was a sort of bookseller, I believe.” 

“Do you know where he lives now?” inquired 
the stranger, with some agitation of manner. 

No, the woman knew nothing about him. Peo- 
ple like them, she added, rather sulkily—for she 
perceived that she was not talking to a customer 
—people like them had not time to know their 
neighbours, nor did they want to do so either; 
much less could they answer questions about who 
had left the place before they entered it. She had 
heard, however, that the bookseller had not been 
able to make a living in the shop, and that was 
likely enough, judging by herself, the woman 
said. But whether it were so, or not, did not 
signify to her. 

*‘T have reason for asking, my good woman,” 
replied the gentleman, mildly ; “ and am sorry to 
have troubled you. My name is Constantine, 
and ——” 

But the name of Constantine, whatever it might 
stand for in the city, had no charm in this dirty 
little shop in the Whitechapel-road ; and the 
bearer of it stepped out upon the pavement, more 
embarrassed than when he entered the house. 

But Mr. Constantine was intent upon his object, 
and sought information in the neighbouring houses: 
but still unsuccessfully. Some of the people—most 
of them—had known the shop as a bookseller’s; 
and some had a slight acquaintance with the 
Carrs: but they could give no information con- 
cerning them, except that, early in the year, they 
had disappeared, and that the house, for a little 
while, stood empty. 

The landlord of the house, to whom Mr. Constan- 
tine next applied, knew nothing of his late tenant, 
except that he had paid his rent punctually to the 
very last: and a collector of rates and taxes, whom 
Mr. Constantine hunted out, knew only that the 
Carrs were decent people, but poor, he supposed. 
However, they had cheated neither the parish nor 
the government; but where they could now be 
found he could not tell: not in Whitechapel, he 
thought, or he should have come across them in 
his rounds. But perhaps the greengrocer at the 
corner yonder could tell; the greengrocer and 
Mr. Carr were a sort of friends, he believed. 

“ Yes,” replied the greengrocer, to whom Mr. 
Constantine again put the question on reaching his 
shop; “yes, sir, I knew Mr. Carr well, very well. 
He was a good man, sir, and so was his wife; 
that is,” he added, correcting his blunder, “ she 
was a good woman. I wish there were more 
such.” 

“You say was, sir,” said Mr. Constantine; “I 
trust they still ave what you say they were. Can 


- you tell me where they are now to be found ?” 
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“No, sir, I wish I could; but I do not myself| Disappointed and dejected, Mr. Constantine that 
know where to find them. They left this neigh- | evening returned to his luxurious home in 
bourhood in distress, sir; and I never knew of it | Square. Alas, Bertha was not there to cheer him 
till they were gone, though I heard of it then; but | with her smiles. 
where they are now I cannot tell, nor whether} Many weeks passed away, and the Carrs had not 
poor Carr is alive at this time,” been found, though never had Mr. Constantine 

“Was he in ill-health, then P” more energetically exerted himself than in this 

“You may say that, sir; he was always ailing, | apparently vainsearch. One evening, business had 
but more especially at last. And as to that, his called him from the city, northward; and he re- 
wife was not over-strong ; and there was a young | turned home by the nearest route. This led him 
family.” through Clerkenwell. It was long past dusk, and 

“ Can you tell me,” asked the inquirer, with in- | a cold drizzling rain had set in, reminding Mr, 
creasing concern in his tone, “ what was the nature Constantine of that wet evening in last winter, 
of the distress which induced or compelled the which was now, indeed, seldom far from his 
Carrs to leave this neighbourhood P” thoughts. The streets through which he was 

“T do not know a great deal about it, sir,” re- | passing were mean and ill-lighted. Here and there 
turned the man; “Mr. Carr was shy, and never was a shop, however, and from one of them—a 
talked a great deal; and, as I said just now, I baker’s—issued a female just as he approached it. 
heard nothing of it from him. But it was some- | The broad, flaring light from the gas-burner of the 
thing of this sort, I believe ‘ shop revealed to him the form and countenance of 

And then the sympathetic greengrocer told Mr. | the woman Carr. For a moment or two Mr. 
Constantine what he (Mr. Constantine) already | Constantine stood paralyzed, and the woman, 
knew, or too well surmised; and Mr. Constantine | hurriedly passing on, had almost escaped from his 
heard how that the poor bookseller had been secu- | sight, when he summoned resolution to follow her. 
rity for a relative for a debt to a hard-hearted It required resolution, for sadly haggard and thin 
creditor ; how that the relative was eventually _ wasshe, and he feared to hear the story she might 
ruined by the treachery of a friend ; how that, then, have to tell. She was not in widow’s weeds, 
the creditor “set the law to work” against poor , though; there was something encouraging in 
Carr, and would not even give him time to turn that. The woman, unconscious of being tracked, 
round; how that,: to meet the demand of this passed into a darker and a meaner street, entered a 
creditor, the bookseller had sacrificed his stock in | passage, ascended a flight of ruinous stairs, and 
trade, sold his furniture, even to “the bed that | passed on from the first landing to an upper 
was under him,” and departed, no one knew | chamber. 
whither. ‘“ And,” said the man, in concluding his| ‘“ He will not trust me,” she said, sadly; “ and 
history, “‘ I would not, for all the money that you | I cannot finish this work to-night in time to receive 
could lay down, sir—no, I would not stand in| the money. What shall we do? Charles dear, 
that creditor's place, whoever he may be; to have , what can be done? and these poor children crying 
the ruin of that family, and perhaps their very | for food.” 
lives—who can tell P—laid to my account.” A feeble rushlight burned on the table, and on 

Mr. Constantine was conscience-stricken. “THov | the table, too, was unfinished work—slop waist- 
art the man!” seemed to resound in his ears. And | coats. Beyond the table, so feeble was the light, 
yet he had heard no more than he might have ex- | nothing was visible, except an anxious, sorrowful 
pected to hear. There was nothing new in much | little face or two, looking up to the mother suppli- 
that the man said. Had not the poor woman said | catingly. 
it, and had she not predicted the consequences of a| _“‘ Would it be wrong, very wrong,” whispered 
strict and ungenerous enforcement of the claim, | that mother, “to raise a shilling on one of these, 
** Pay me what thou owest me?” Nay, had she | just for one night?” and she laid her trembling 
not tearfully and pathetically implored his forbear- | hand on the little heap of work. 
ance—his Christian forbearance, almost in the | “Dearest, dearest, do not think of it.” The 
words of the parable, “ Have patience, and we will | voice was hollow and weak, but earnest; it came 
pay thee all P” from a dark part of the room. “ Do not think of 

But Mr. Constantine had never seen the affair | it,” the voice repeated. ‘“ Wait a little longer, 
in this light until lately; and never so forcibly as | dear; and God will help, or he will help us to bear. 
now that he stood face to face with the humble | He is good—good when he gives, dear wife; and 
friend of his former debtor. And the rich man | good, too, when he denies. He knows what is best 
stood before the poor man, abashed and self- | for us. Let us trust in him, and we shall not be 
convicted ; more than this, humbled and penitent. | utterly forsaken. He has promised to be a very 

















He did not tell the greengrocer the history of his 
dear Bertha’s illness, and legacy, and death; he 
could not trust himself so far as to talk of her to a 
stranger; but he earnestly besought the man to 
assist him in seeking the ruined family, offering a 
handsome reward in case of success. 

“Tdo not want any reward for it, sir,” said the 
man; “ but if you really mean what you say, and 
I think you do—” 

“T assure you, most solemnly, that I do.” 

“ Well then, sir, I'll do what I can to find my | 


poor friends, and that at once.” 





present help in every time of trouble.” 

The listener—for Mr, Constantine, following 
closely, had waited a moment to listen, not inten- 
tionally, but almost unconsciously ; but he listened 
no longer. Hastening back into the street, he 
collected his thoughts. He remembered having 
passed a cook’s shop near to the baker’s. In two 
minutes he was there. 

The poor woman had risen from her knees com- 
forted; the sebbing of her children was hushed ; 
the invalid was yet speaking consolation and hope ; 
when a knocking at their door startled them. 


—— 
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“ Tsn’t your name Carr P” asked the lad. 

Yes, yes, but she had ordered no provisions; 
she couldn’t pay for it. 

“Bless you, ‘tis paid for, or I shouldn’t have 
brought it, of course; and it is for you sure 
enough. Iam to come for the plates to-morrow. 
And I was to tell you,” he added, “ to be sure not 
to go out to-morrow before ten o'clock; for he is 











going to give you a call.” 

“He! Who?” asked Mrs. Carr. Her heart was 
too full: she had no words to spare. 

“He? why the gentleman that ordered it, to be 
sure ;—good night.” 

Ah! what a night was that! 


Need we write any more? Must we say, in so 
many words, that Bertha’s legacy at length reached 
its destination; and not that only? Is it neces- 


penitence ; how peace and prosperity from that day 
dawned upon the poor, who had been tried, but not 
forsaken P—and how the medical skill which was 
invoked in vain for dear Bertha, was engaged with 
happier effect here P 

Or shall we tell how, thenceforth, a better, 
milder, kinder spirit extended its sway over the 


opinion, that sympathy in business is out of place P 
and how, in after years, to his faith, virtue, know- 
ledge, temperance, and godliness, he gave more 
diligence to add patience, brotherly kindness, and 
charity. 


nor had she died, in vain. 





BOYHOOD AND BARBARISM.* 


Yes, we are all born savages. It is only because 
certain persons have trained our faculties to certain 
shapes that you and I are not this day free barba- 
rians, wearing eagles’ quills, and hailing each other 
as Cross- Wolf and Curling-Cloud. The hand which 
guides this philosophic pen should of right whisk a 
tomahawk. Yonder mild lady, pacing the garden 





and somewhat modified form, from the pages of an American 
journal, we have introduced into our columns, as it éxhibits a 


may favourably contrast with much of our own periodical liter- 


however, the author propounds truths of grave importance, 
It is true, as he has stated, that man naturally has within him 
the elements of barbarism. Wrapped up under the disguise 


parent, but still there they exist. Would we see man’s natu- 
ral disposition aright, we must look at it as it is exhibited in 
the haunts of savage life, in despotic countries where there is 


Volution, where the conventionalities of education are thrown 
aside, and man stands out in his true character as a being, the 
slave of cruel and tyrannical affections. All these considera- 
tions, we need hardly say, lend emphasis to the great truth of 
Scripture—that our nature stands in need of a vital renewing 
change, qrecte than any which mere education or civilization 
can supply, 





sary to tell how the penitent rich man showed his | 


rich tradesman P—how he no longer held to the | 


And Bertha, dear Bertha—she had not lived, | 


walks and murmuring sad words of the poets among | 
the dying flowers, or watching the wild pigeons as | 
they cleave with unmatched swiftness the still air | 
of autumn, to vanish in the mists that veil the | 


* This communication, which we transfer, in an abridged 
degree of freshness and originality of thought and style which | 
ature. Under the garb of a light and humorous narrative, | 


of education and civilization, these qualities may not be ap- | 


no moral principle to restrain the working of the darker pas. | 
sions, or in great social disturbances like the first French Re- | 
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«This cannot be for us!” exclaimed the woman, | wooded hill-sides, and ‘mourning when presently 
to a boy who had entered with a large basket of | the guns of the fowlers ring through the groves 
provisions, ready cooked. “ It must be a mistake.” | 


where the timid birds have folded their wings— 
she, the soft-hearted, who whispers to the dying 
flowers and mourns for the doves, is sister to the 
quiver-bearing Amazons, to the jingling belles of 
Nootka, to the yelling damsels of Mozambique. 
That judge, sitting with fixed frowns while bar- 
risters smite with clenched fists the leathern covers 
of Blackstone, but for certain influences which 
, have been accumulating for forty centuries, we 
| might now sce sitting upon the council-log of 
| Hurons, discussing questions of state with the 
| dusky senators of the woods; while those barris- 
| ters and sheriffs should gratify their instincts by 
| forms of action unknown to Mansfield, and b 
| seizures of horses and poultry concerning whic 
| Sir Thomas More might ask, with tears in his 
| eyes, for information and not for a joke, “ wtrum 
_ possent replegiari.” 
| Why is it that these possibilities have failed P 
Why is it that the hand which nature framed to 
_ whisk the terrible tomahawk, guides instead the 
philosophic pen, and instead of knocking the sense 
| owt of the skull of the gentle reader, is now beating 
the sense into it? Why is it that the mild lady, 
| instead of walking sadly among the dying flowers 
and mourning the wounded pigeons, is not dashing 
on a hunting horse into a group of leopards, while 
attendant Amazons yell, and pierce the spotted 
monsters with arrows and quivering spears; is not 
dancing to the hideous discord of conchs and 
kettle-drums like her jingling sisters of Nootka ; 
is not sporting with sharks in the ocean-surf, or 
| floating over the lagoons of some rude archipelago 
upheaved from the bottom of the Pacific, and 
| lounging in her grotesque canoe, a Cleopatra of 
the islands P 
How widely do we, the brothers of the human 
family, diverge in our lifetime from the general 
starting point ; like brooks springing from the same 
; mountain, and flowing, some to the St. Lawrence 
Gulf, some to the Chesapeake, and some to the 
| Gulf of Mexico. Ishow you three infants. One, 
| on a savage island, swings in his bark hammock 
from the limbs of a tree, and sleeps while the 
winds that wander over the Pacific wave him to 
and fro: the second rocks in his red-cherry cradle 
in a New-England farm-house, and a thoughtful, 
motherly woman, knitting beside him, sings plain- 
tive hymns: the third reposes in a gorgeous little 
couch, curiously carved, and a spangled canopy 
| covers his royal head ; grey-headed field marshals 
and sworded princes stand around ; rigid battalions 
ranked before the palace are ready to defend the 
right of infant royalty, and huge cannon on the 
bastions of the city, which proclaimed to the 
Baltic the birth of its baby admiral, will hurl 
bullets and bursting globes upon the robbers who 
shall dare to grasp at the crown, whether they 
come in war-ships from the fast-anchored isle, or 
| march in regiments from Gaul and the cities of 
the German empire. What difference in thought 
or desire do you surmise may exist in these three 
| little mortals? A craniologist might talk about 
| Mongolian and Circassian contours, and so forth ; 
| but in the essential elements which compose a live 
baby, wherein differs the islander from the Ameri- 
can, the American from the prince? Place them 
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together on the floor: will they not whine, and | he gnaws elk-ribs in his foster-mother’s lodge ; he 
crawl over each other? When a few moons have | is impelled by no unaccountable impulse to expos- 
passed, and strength is given to their limbs, and | tulate with his playmates at the occasional imper- 
the first faint ideas dawn in their minds, will they | fections of their syntax. On the contrary, he hunts 
not lay hold of each other’s hair, and will they not | prairie-dogs, learns the war-dance, flings hatchets 
love, hate, and fear the same objects? Is there | like the cub of a very Powhattan ; and, when 





anything in their several gestures or glances that 
indicates the strangely different loves, hates, and 
fears which will possess them hereafter? The 


little savage does not manifest an inclination to | 


roast his comrades; the American, in his conver- 
sations with the prince, is not understood by the 
nurses to call his playfellow a puppet or a despot ; 


and the latter seems in nowise anxious to tie | 


strings around the neck of the young democrat. 
Yet, in forty years, where will you find the three 
allies P One is a tall red cannibal, horribly painted, 
paddling his canoe in the coves of New-Zealand ; 
another is a rampant republican, working the bat- 
teries of a red-hot political journal, and invoking 
the demon of revolution to rise from caverns where 
“The slumbering earthquake lies pillowed on fire ;” 


the third towers above his nobles, a czar, and 
gathers together Cossacks from the Ukraine, Tar- 
tars from the Ural, Siberians from the steppes, and 
Finns from the icebergs, and then, like one of the 
old idols of the north, holding in his hand deluge, 
terrors, and storms, hovers over the frontiers of 
Europe, and launches his thunders at intervals 
against the citadels of the Danube and the Rhine. 
Observe what a deadly antipathy against the others 
has arisen in each of the former playfellows. 
the cannibal catches the ezar, he will roast him; if 
the ezar catches the republican, he may hang him ; 
if the republican gets the others in his power, he 
will shut the prince in a penitentiary, and proba- 
bly will kill the savage with rum. 

Philosophy, in view of these things, has much 
to offer. But philosophy may go about its busi- 
ness. We propose, however, to point out a few 
traits in the character of the North American 
juvenile which indicate how strongly his savage 
instincts struggle with the tremendous agencies, 
the accumulations of forty centuries, which are 
brought to crush them ; how reluctantly the savage 
spirit yields to the soft but persevering and mighty 
genius of civilization. 

The civilizing of a wild man’s boy is as dis- 


If | 


grown to the stature of a man, will spear mail- 
riders and emigrants, and waylay government 
mules, as readily as any born barbarian. The rule 
will not work both ways. Introduce a young Ca- 
manche into an infant-school, and it appears that 
we might as well direct our educational apparatus 
at a young bear. Culture affects hereditarily the 
faculties, but not the instincts; at all events, not 
nearly so sensibly the latter as the former. 

Yes, mothers of America, your nurseries are 
wigwams of Cherokees, Blackfeet, Apaches; your 
cradles are nests of Bedouins. That indifference to 
the rights of crockery, that apathy at the destrue- 
tion of pitchers and glass-ware, that gothic exulta- 
tion over the ruins of a dinner-plate, which the 
unbreeched urchin displays, are manifestations of 
that same barbarian appetite for smashing which 
ruined the marbles of Greece and shattered the 
| priceless vases of Italy. 


taste for entire dinner-plates and for uncracked 
pitchers. 

The chief labour in education is the eradication 
of instincts. 





The original, genuine | 
instinct is suppressed at first by force, and after- | 
| wards eradicated by artfully implanting an artificial | 








School-life is for a long time but | 


'an artful war between the pedagogue and the || 


savage propensities of his pupils. Observe what 
bloody books are many boys’ favourites. 
earliest reading is of pirates and Arabs. 


| its attendant horrors of burning roofs and ringing 
| rifles, have a fascination for them—even for the 
| mildest. Books of desperate or vagrant and law- 
‘less action please them. In history, they open an 
‘intimacy with Hannibal and Leonidas ; in adven- 


'ture, with Captain Kyd and the Argonauts. | 
These propensities are cunningly made to work | 
The savage instinct is | 
gratified by reading about vagabonds and headlong | 
heroes, but the shrewd teacher will remark how | 
this arouses faculties which will in time master || 
| instinct.* His appetite for other delights arises, — 


their own destruction. 


| and a taste for books of a somewhat different tone 








— 


couraging an undertaking as the training of a fox’s | is provoked. The young reader gets an ear for 
whelp to an understanding of our conventional | the graces of style, and remarks the difference 
notions about geese and turkeys; but the barba- | between those abrupt sentences which pitch him 
rizing of a tame man’s boy is as easy a thing as along like the chopping waves of a gulf stream, 
making wild boars and jackals of the offspring of | and the majestic periods, the long Ciceronian 
domestic swine and mastiffs, by turning them loose | swells on which we are borne through successive 
in the wilderness when they are pigs and puppies. , chapters till, as we approach the close, like sailors 
White boys, who are captured by Indians, in five | in a boat, we hear a fine roaring of surges, and 
cases out of ten become chiefs ; but how many red | ride to the beach through the surf of a perora- 


boys, who are taken by benevolent persons and put | tion. Thus is a taste for literature born, and in | 


Their || 
The | 
| attack of Indians on the cabin of the settler, with | 





into academies, become jurists or mathematicians P | a few years, when the little reader has attained | 


The white boy takes to savage life as naturally as | man’s estate, his earliest acquaintances, the forest 


the duck to water. The culture of universities | outlaws and the buccaneers, are received at his | 
may have been exhausted on his ancestors for ten | mental Jevées on entirely a different footing. The | 


generations back ; but put him in the hands of a | satisfaction he once would have felt, in boarding 


Camanche matron when he is a year old, and the | an argosy on the Spanish main, has become a sin- | 


culture which has been expended on the parent | 
stock will not be indicated, on the little graft | 
which is severed from it, by a single blossom. He 
38 Visited by no vague ideas of the rule of three as 





* It is by no means necessary, we would remark, to stimu- 


of this character. 
| produce the same effect. 








late a taste for reading in young minds by the perusal of books | 
Well-chosen books on useful subjectswill | 
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gular delight in waylaying the portly octavo in 
which some learned man has stowed his philosophic 
ingots, and is ploughing his stately course in fan- 
cied security. 

Few boys, it has been remarked, I believe, 
reach manhood without at some time having re- 
solved to become either sailors or hunters. What 
days are spent in grievous indecision whether it is 
better to go to the Rocky mountains and shoot 
buffaloes, or to the Japan seas and harpoon whales! 
What nights have been made wakeful by dreams 
of killing seals by torch-light in caves where the 
| Antarctic Tritons blow their “ wreathed horns” 
| in alarm at the robbery of their folds! What 


plots for reviving the ancient fraternity of Sea | 


Kings have been concocted on winter evenings, by 
flaxen-headed conspirators, as they crack nuts be- 
fore the kitchen fire—thwacking the solid nut- 
shells with their hammers as if they were smiting 


‘| the mailed heads of Celts and Saxons, while some | 
young hero, who has lately posted himself up | 


in Scandinavian literature, doles out tales of the 


Red Erics, the Rollos, and the Harold Slam- | 
bangers who roamed the seas with their gigantic 


| time we are supine, at another we are seized with a 
| panic. As an example of the former condition of 
| mind, wé need but adduce the common indifference 
| to near sources of destruction in those who live in 
the vicinity of some active volcano, such as the peo- 
| ple residing about Etna or Vesuvius; but a nearer 
| instance still, was that of the calamity menaced 
by the apprehended disruption of the Bilberry 
water-dyke ; to see which, said the Yorkshire news- 
paper reporters, at least fifty persons were assem- 
bled, most of whom took up such near positions 
that they might have been swept away in the 
waters it was no longer able to retain. All the 
while, the people in the valley below, young and 
old, were hushed in midnight repose, heedless of 
| that danger which had been the common talk of 

the country for several days. That the glen was 
| certain to be utterly desolated, should an irruption 
| of water take place therein, they might have been 
sure of, the following being its character. “ From 
Holmfirth runs the valley of the Holme for a dis- 
tance of several miles, winding amongst almost 
Alpine scenery, and forming deep ravines, with 
scarcely an outlet for three or four miles, when 














boatswains, before the law of nations was heard of | they terminate on vast tracts of moorland. Along 
in the North Sea and the Bay of Biscay! In forty | the bed of these ravines runs a strong mountain 
years, Red Eric is president of a marine insurance | stream, enlarged, as it rushes on from the moors, 
company, and Rollo’s bills are honoured in Copen- | by the streamlets which fall down the mountain 
hagen. The young lions have been cheated of their | sides, until it reaches Holme Bridge, where it meets 
teeth. The lust for barbarism has been quenched | and empties itself in the river Holme, which passes 
by stimulating the remote appetite for refinement. | through Holmfirth.” , 

The boy, who at the age of twelve is fully re-| The ravages committed, and the drownings 


solved, as soon as he is released from home ' caused, by the Holme waters, have been too re- 
| tyranny, to pitch his camp on the north fork of cently described for us to dwell upon them. But 


| the Arkansas, and spend the rest of his life in the | we would observe, that they are not—with some 





society of wolves and wild horses, finds that each | 
| year a band is tied to him which he will not be | 
|| able to sunder; and at twenty-one he is firmly 
|| bound to civilization—a slave to clocks, and 
stoves, and tables—a bondman to hotels and news- 





RESERVOIRS AND WATERFLOODS. 


| “Frre and water are good servants, but bad mas- 
| ters.’ The truth of this popular adage has been 
|| painfully verified in two great disasters, one at sea, 
the other on land, since the commencement of the 
| present year. We allude to the burning of the 
| Amazon, and the flooding of the Holme valley 
|| through the bursting of the Bilberry reservoir. 
|| The loss of lives was, in each case, pretty much 


thesame in amount; and it is sad to know that, in | 


|| both instances, none need have perished had proper 
| precautions been used. Let us hope that these two 
calamities will be the last of their kind; and that 
|| proper means of escape from such perils will be 
|| found forthwith, after a strict examination of their 
|| eauses, and a determination to enforce a provision 
| against the recurrence of such catastrophes. We 
| have no hold upon the past, but a care for the 
| future is our bounden duty.* 

It would seem to be in the nature of man, for him 


'| to be either too confident or over-distrustful ot his 





| saiety, when placed in positions of danger. At one 


* A correspondent of ‘‘The Builder” intimates that there 


are other reservoirs in the country which are in as insecure @ 
State as that of Holmfirth. 


sense of shame we say it—without a parallel in our 
| island; for not unlike the recent deluge were the 
destruction of property and loss of life resulting 
from the disruption of the embankment of the 
* Whinhill dam,” on the southern slope of the hills 
above Greenock; which event took place about 
midnight, on Saturday, November 21st, 1835. 
This reservoir, which contained nearly three mil- 
lion cubic feet of water, drained from the table 
lands above, formed a portion of the works of the 
“Shaws Water Company,” incorporated for sup- 
plying motive water-power to a series of factories, 
mills, ete., and after being thus employed, to supply 
the domestic uses of the town. The bursting of 
the Whinhill dam caused the loss of about 50 
lives, the victims being mostly drowned in their 
beds; and several houses in the eastern part of the 
town, called Cartsdyke, were washed away, and 
others dilapidated. 

Among the remarkable incidents reported of the 
Holmfirth deluge, we find some striking examples 
of the potent carrying force of gravitating water. 
For instance, we are told that “the suddenly re- 
leased waters, sweeping down the ravine of the 
Holme with terrific force, carried along with them 
not only trees, torn up by the roots, but steam- 
engines, heavy machines for carding, etc., tossing 
them along like so many feathers. A four-story 
mill, which met their first rush, was instantly 
thrown down, and seemed to disappear in a mo- 
ment, as a thing of nought.” And, in like manner, 
| among’ the particulars recorded of the Whinhill- 
| dam outburst, it is recorded that solid masses of 
j iron were lifted out of a ioundry-yard by the de- 
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scending waters, and borne along for some hun- 
dred yards, till the flood, weakened by the disper- 
sion of its parts, was lost in the (happily near) frith 
of Clyde. 

But these are insignificant examples of the 
strength of descending water, in overcoming the 


passive resistance of inert matter, compared with | 
what was effected by the aqueous avalanche of | 


the Dranse, in Switzerland, in June, 1818, when 
“ fragments of granite rocks, of enormous magni- 
tudes, and which, from their size, might be com- 
pared without exaggeration to houses, were torn 
out and borne down for a quarter of a mile. One 
of these fragments was measured by Captain Basil 
Hall, and found to be sixty paces in circum- 
ference.” * 

In the late Sir Thomas D. Lander’s “ Account 


of the Morayshire Floods,” which took place August | 


3rd and 4th, 1829, whereby a fertile district of North 
Britain became a frightful scene of desolation, we 
read that “‘ a fragment of sandstone, 14 feet long, 
three wide, and one thick, was borne down the river 
Nairn, and deposited 200 yards from the spot 
whence it had been wrenched by the swollen 
waters.” These floods extended, also, to Aber- 


that, as our river-courses are more poorly supplied 
with constant runs of water, in these days of 
“thorough drainage,” than in former times, the 
ready agency of steam renders us comparatively 
independent of what the Americans call “ water 
privileges.” The chief use of reservoirs, now-a- 
days, is for stering up drainage or rain water, to 
furnish supplies to cities and towns, upon the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. Such is the character of the | 
works (and they are the greatest of the kind in | 
Britain) now forming by the communities of Man- 

chester and Liverpool. ‘The former are situated at || 
Woodhead, in the valley of the Etherow, about 15 | 
miles above the city. ‘There are several reservoirs, 
the two chief being, that called Woodhead, and the | 
Tor-side basin; the latter is below the former, and 
| is of immense capacity. It so happened that two 
of the smaller reservoirs (those at Kdenfield) burst 
| about the same time as the Bilberry dam, though 
| without doing much harm; and fears were then 
| excited that the Tor-side embankment would give 
| way, as, not being finished, it was thought hardly 
| strong enough to retain the swollen mass behind 
it: providentially, however, it held firm; though 
| so distrustful was the engineer of its solidity, that 

















deenshire ; and the Rev. James Farquharson, in | he warned all people within reach of its apprehended 
his account of them, given in the “Quarterly | fall instantly to provide for their safety. 
Journal of Science,” attested that “ the river Don, | Compared with the Tor-side reservoir, the luck- | 
upon my own (Mr. F.’s) premises, forced a mass of | less Bilberry basin was but a small one. Its origin 
400 or 500 tons of stones, many of them 300 Ibs. | and uses our readers will remember from the re- | 
weight, up an inclined plane, rising six feet in | cently published accounts. It was formed by the | 
eight or ten yards, and left them in a rectangular | waters of the river Holme and the Diglee brook 
heap, about three feet deep.” | being impounded in a deep gorge between the || 
The Morayshire floods, to which allusion has thus | lofty hills in the West Riding of Yorkshire. This | 
been made, were caused by swellings of the Spey, | was done by means of an embankment about 150 or | 
Don, Findhorn, ete., August 3rd and 4th, 1829. | 200 yards wide, with a depth of 85 or 90 feet of | 
They were preceded by a storm, more like a tropical water behind it. It lies not with us to guess at, 
hurricane than any tempest ever known in our | much less to determine, who were the parties to 
country; which extended, almost simultaneously, | blame for not attending to the condition of this | 
over a triangular range of country, from Loch | miserable construction—so perilous in its position, | 
Raunoch to Inverness on one line, and thence | so disastrous by its annihilation; and probably the | 
down to Stonehaven on the other. The united line | proper authorities, after inquisition made, will have | 
of the different rivers which were flooded could not | “put the saddle on the right horse” before this || 
be less than 600 miles in length; and the whole of | article shall meet our readers’ eyes. | 
their courses were marked by the destruction of | In Scotland, there are three considerable water- | 
bridges, roads, buildings, and crops. Sir T. D. | works, comprising several large reservoirs. 
Lauder has recorded the destruction of 38 bridges, | are: 1, The “Shaws Water Company’s Works” at | 
and the entire obliteration of a great number | Greenock, which once included the Whinhill dam 
of hamlets. Some new ravines were formed on | already referred to; 2, “The Edinburgh Water- 
the sides of mountains where no streams had | works; 3, The “ Gorbals Gravitation Company's | 
previously flowed; and ancient river channels, | Works,” for supplying the southern districts of || 
which had never been filled from time immemorial, | Glasgow, etc., with water. The first is a flourish- | 
gave passage to a copious flood. The bridge over | ing concern: it is very profitable both to the 





These || 


the Dee at Ballater, built of granite, with piers rest- 
ing on rolled pieces of granite and gneiss, a mas- 


proprietors and the people of Greenock; the pro- | 


— and comfort of which place is greatly pro- | 
| mot 


sive structure with a waterway of 260 feet, after by the abundant supplies of pure water | 
standing unharmed for 20 years, had the whole of | drawn from the contiguous hilly district, which, || 
its upper parts swept away in succession by the | as we have seen, is first turned to account in | 
flood; and, at length, the entire pile of lower ma- | moving machinery* before it is used by the inha- 


sonry disappeared altogether in the bed of the river ! 

Reverting to the desolation of the valley of 
Holmfirth, a calamity which has powerfully af- 
fected the public mind, we hope that a few parti- 


| bitants. We may truly say that, so largely isthe | 
|“ Shaws Water” used as a motive power, that | 
| there is not a more hard-worked stream in the || 
| empire. 


culars which we have gathered, regarding the chief | A few notices are now due of the Edinburgh | 
constructions of that kind existing in Britain and | water-works. That city was long miserably off | 
elsewhere, will not be unacceptable to our readers. | for supplies of the needful element. Much of the 








And first, we would observe, it is so far satisfactory 


®* Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology.” 


* There is a cotton-spinning factory near Greenock, in which 
is a water-wheel of 70 to 80 feet diameter ; probably the largest 
in Britain. 
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evil fame of Edinburgh’s uncleanliness was both | under 300 cubic feet (viz., 1857 imp. gallons) per 


deserved and undeserved: the truth really being | 


that its people could not keep their town clean 
for want of sufficient water. Not quite a century 
ago, this evil was seen, and thus deplored by the 
chief publie expositor (then a very humble one) of 
the wants of Scetland and its capital :—“ For many 
years past, there has been usually a scarcity of 


| water in Edinburgh, especially about the end of 


harvest and beginning of winter; but, this season, 
the scarcity has been very great: insomuch that 
severals [szc] sent their servants to the Abbey [of 
Holyrood], and all round the skirts of the city, 
for water ; and some people brought casks of water 
on carts from the country, and retailed it at one 
halfpenny for four or five Scot’s pints.* The city 
wells were so crowded, that the maid-servants who 
went early to the well, to wait the coming on of 
the water [from Comiston], would have stood for 
several hours, in very cold weather; and some of 
them were obliged, after all, to go away without 
it, being forced out of the place by such as were 
stronger, till the whole water was taken off,” [7. e. 
till none remained for them. A sad state of 
things, reader, was it not ?P] “At last, centinels 
were placed at the wells, and the stoups [pails] so 
ranged, that those first come were first served. On 
a stoup’s being taken away, when full, all the rest 


minute ; but late in 1842, after a dry summer, 


| much less than this being obtained, Edinburgh 


was once more in distress for water. Since then, 
other means of supply were added; se that, in 
December, 1850, the amount secured was 554 cubic 
feet per minute. 

The “ Gorbals Gravitation Company,” Glasgow, 
concerning the works of which we have next to 
give a few particulars, is a useful and flourishing 
association. Their main source of supply is the 
Brock-burn, a pellucid mountain brook, which is 
arrested in a gulley of the southern slopes of what 
may be called the “Surrey hills” of Glasgow. 
The Brock bed receives the drainage of 2750 acres 
of upland, partly arable, partly moor. The upper 
reservoir, a spacious basin, is nearly 300 feet above 
the level of the Glasgow harbour. After passing 
thence, the waters undergo a careful double filtra- 





tion. At present they supply the wants of about 
; 250,000 people; furnishing regularly 330 cubic 
| feet per minute; but the company have offered to 
| treble that quantity, carry their pipes across the 
| Clyde, and supply Glasgow itself, which is now 
' getting into straits for water, through the con- 
| stant increase of its population. 

| Perhaps the greatest water-work of modern 


| times is the Croton aqueduct, a culvert thirty- 


were regularly moved one step nearer to the well. | eight miles long, for supplying the city of New 
Sometimes there were upwards of 100 stoups in a | York, to which it brings the waters of the Croton 
rank. . . . At Comiston, where the city water has | river, a tributary of the Hudson. The dam at the 
been collected, only 68 Scot’s pints a minute issue, | head creates a pond five miles long, covering four 
from a 44-inch leaden pipe, into the town reservoir | hundred acres, and contains five hundred million 
[on the Castle-hill]. An expedient is now at work | gallons of water. The chief reservoir at the city 
to raise additional water from Braid’s burn | end has thirty-five acres area, and contains one 
[brook], near 40 feet, by a pump and a fire [steam] | hundred and fifty million gallons. The aqueduct 
engine.’’+ is built of stone, brick, and cement, arched over 
Nothing effectual, however, seems to have been | and under, 6} feet wide at bottom, 7} feet above, 
done to ameliorate this wretched state of things in | and 8} feet high, having a descent of 13} inches 
our northern capital (where people thus struggled | per mile, and can discharge sixty million gallons 
for water as for dear life) till the year 1787, when | in twenty-four hours. 
a cast-iron pipe, of five inches bore, was adjoined | In Scotland, the average amount of water once 
to the leaden one; the latter having been laid by | contained in the beds of its rivers and burns, and 
a Dutch plumber in 1681. In 1790, a third pipe, | even that in wells, has been gradually diminish- 
of nine inches bore, was laid, not: to Comiston, (a | ing, in exact proportion as subsoil and other drain- 
cow which would give no more milk,) but to | age has been extended. As a consequence, while 
Swanston, three miles further south. The city | “water privileges” have been, in many places, 
increasing in size—the habits of its augmented | brought to nothing, periodical spates, such as the 
population becoming more cleanly, too—even these | “ Lammas floods,” autumnal freshets, etc., have 
conjoined supplies were found to be quite inade- | become more copious, and attended with added 
quate; and at length (a.p. 1818-26) a private | peril to life and property, both in country and 
water company constructed large and expensive | town. Hence precautions have to be, or ought to 
works to bring in the water of the “Crawley | be, taken against their devastating powers in all 
Springs,” and a part of that of the “Glen Corse- | localities. We read the other day, for instance, 
burn.” To effect'this, the Corse was impounded | that after the late early February rains, in Lanark- 
in its own glen—a gorge in the Rutland-hills—and shire, more flood water ran along the bed of the 
its waters retained by a massiveembankment. The | Clyde past Glasgow, in a few hours, than would 
company had also to erect a “ compensation reser- | have supplied the domestic wants of London’s 2} 
voir” for the millers upon the Corse, whose sup- | millions for a whole year. In former times, much 
plies of water were thus kept up; then the over- | of England, and till a far later date, most of the 
plus was filtered, and sent on with the Crawley | surface of Scotland, was moor or bog land. The 
spring water to Edinburgh, through a tunnel a | former absorbed rain greedily, the latter sucked it 
mile long, and a cast-iron pipe of 15-20 inches | up like a sponge; both returned it siowly and 
bore. The total average supply thus furnished was | steadily: hence the average amount of fluid in 
lhhakipddetatake ; nat: water-courses was always more regular 
than it can be at present, when any superfiux, 
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* The old Scotch pint was fully three imperial pints. : ‘ . 
t “Scot’s Magazine” for the year 1760; vol. xxi. pp. 661-2. | accruing from pluvial or other sources, is run off 


} This brook is well known in Scotch song as the ‘* Logan- : rs oe 
rater. © & ccecmians lies wauaaenas iar eee in | almost at once, through the drains with which the 


Scotland, country is now getting veined from end to wad 
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Che Purtry af Bight. 


INVOCATION TO NIGHT. 


Come, solemn Night, and spread thy pall 
Wide o’er the slumbering shore and sea, 
And hang along thy vaulted hall 
The star-lights of eternity ; 
Thy beacons, beautiful and bright— 
Isles in the ocean of the blest— 
That guide the parted spirit’s flight 
Unto the land of rest. 


Come—for the evening glories fade, 
Quenched in the ocean’s depths profound ; 
Come with thy solitude and shade, 
Thy silence and thy sound ; 
Awake the deep and lonely lay 
From wood and stream, of saddening tone ; 
The harmonies unheard by day, 
The music all thine own! 
And with thy starry eyes that weep 
Their silent dews on flower and tree, 
My heart shall solemn vigils keep— 
My thoughts converse with thee ; 
Upon whose glowing page expand 
The revelations of the sky ; 
Which knowledge teach to every land, 
Of man’s high destiny. 
For while the mighty orbs of fire 
(So “wildly bright” they seem to live) 
Feel not the beauty they inspire, 
Nor see the light they give ; 
Even I, an atom of the earth, 
Itself an atom ’midst the frame 
Of nature—can inquire their birth, 
And ask them whence they came. 


ITS SUBLIMITY. 

O Night! how beautiful thy golden dress, 

On which so many stars ]<ce gems are strewed ; 

So mild and modest in thy loveliness, 

So bright, so glorious in thy solitude! 

The soul soars upwards on its holy wings, 
Through the vast ocean-paths of light sublime, 

Visits a thousand yet unravelled things ; 

And, if its memories look to earthly time 

And earthly interests, ’tis as in a dream— 

For earth and earthly things but shadows seem 
While heaven is substance, and eternity. 

That is thy temple, Lord! ’tis worthy thee, 

And in it thou hast many a lamp suspended, 
That dazzles not, but lights resplendently ; 

And there thy court is—there thy court, attendet 
By myriad, myriad messengers—the song 

Of countless and melodious harps is heard, 

Sweeter than rill, or stream, or vernal bird, 

The dark and melancholy woods among. 

And golden worlds in that wide temple glow, 
And roll4n brightness, in their orbits vast, 
And there the future mingles with the past, 

An unbeginning, an unending Now. BOWRING. 


ITS SILENCE AND TRANQUILLITY. 

Silence hath set her finger with soft touch 
Upon Creation’s lip. Like a young mother, the Moon 
Lifts up Night’s curtains, and with a countenance mild 
Smiles on the beauteous Karth—her sleeping child. 
The lowly wild-flowers droop: rich incense, such 
As steals from herbs ’midst pleasant meads in June, 
Freights the night air. Each light tree’s flowing dress 
Ts edged with silver. Flocks lie motionless. 
How sweet are hours spent in a scene like this, 
When Peace looks down from heaven in plaintive mood, 
And Earth in deep tranquillity of bliss 
Becomes a suitor to fair Solitude. 

What noble actions spring to flowery prime : 

Spring from the seed Thought, sowed in such a time. 
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MALCOLM. | 
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ITS REPOSE. 


Another day is added to the mass 
Of buried ages. Lo! the beauteous Moon, 
Like a fair shepherdess, now comes abroad, 
With her full flock of stars, that roam around 
The azure mead of heaven. And, oh! how charm’d 
Beneath her loveliness Creation looks ; 
Far-gleaming hills, and light-inweaving streams, 
And fragrant boughs with dewy lustre clothed, 
And green-hair’d valleys, all in glory dress’d, 
Make up the pageantries of Night. One glance 
Upon old Ocean, where the woven beams 
Have braided her dark waves. Their roar is hush’d 
Her billowy wings are folded up to rest ; 
Till once again the wizard winds shall yell, 
And tear them into strife. 
A lone owl’s hoot— 
The waterfall’s faint drip—or insect stir 
Among the emerald leaves—or infant wind 
Rifling the pearly lips of sleeping flowers— 
Alone disturb the stillness of the scene. 
Spirit of All! as up yon star-hung deep 
Of air, the eye and heart together mount, 
Man’s immortality within him speaks 
That Thou art all around! thy beauty walks 
In airy music o’er the midnight heavens ; 
Thy glory garmenteth the slumbering world. 
R. MONTGOUTRY, 


ITS BEAUTY. 
How beautiful is Night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven: 

In full-orb’d glory yonder Moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray ; 

The desert-circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is Night! 


—_—_—- 


ITS DISCLOSURES. 
Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And, lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 
WHITE. 


SOUTHEY. 


ITS POMP AND SPLENDOUR ECLIPSED. 
O majestic Night! 

Nature’s great ancestor! Day’s elder-born! 

And fated to survey the transient sun! 

By mortals and immortals seen with awe! 

A starry crown thy raven brow adorns, 

An azure zone thy waist; clouds, in heaven's loom 

Wrought through varieties of shape and shade, 

In ample folds of drapery divine, 

Thy flowing mantle form; and heayr’n throughout, 

Voluminously pour thy pompous train. 


Behold this midnight glory: worlds on worlds! 
Amazing pomp! Redouble this amaze! 

Ten thousand add; add twice ten thousand more ; 
Then weigh the whole ; one soul outweighs them all ; 
And calls th’ astonishing magnificence 


Of unintelligent creation poor. YOUNG. 


























